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Battle of Geemantown. — The one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the battle of Germantown will be commemorated by the 
Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Eevolution in the Market Square 
Presbyterian Church, Germantown, on Saturday evening October 4th. 
The address will be made by John W. Jordan, Registrar of the Society. 

Hesselitj's Poeteaits. — In a letter of Eichard Hockley to Thomas 
Penn, "Philada. 9 br 18 th 1742," occurs the following: "Mrs. Penn's 
and Mr. Freame's pictures with the Owl, allowed to be exceeding good 
copys and according to my judgment the best I ever saw of Hesseliu's 
paintings." 

Queries. 

Thomas. — Information is requested as to what branch of the Thomas 
Family the following records appertain. "Oliver Thomas's Book, 
4' 11 July 1729, whose children by his wife Sarah" are as follows : 

Evan, b. February 12, 1736'7. 

Ann, b. January 1, 1738/9. 

Mary, b. March 3, 1740'1. 

Margaret, b. October 5, 1743. 

Sarah, b. August 13, 1745. 

Rebecca, b. May 31, 1749. 

Elenor, b. October 15, 1752 ; d. October 26, 1752. 

David, b. May 81, 1754. 

"Mary Thomas was married with John Du — the 6 th of May 1764, 
and were also brought a bed a young Daughter named Mary, the 10 th 
of 1769, and Deceased in childbed the 14 th inst. 

"Margaret Spiering, wife of John Spiering, brought a bed the 5 tb of 
September 1769, a daughter named Susanna Ursala Sauty Spiering. 

"Rebecca Thomas, daughter of Oliver and Sarah Thomas, deceased 
the 24 th of September 1769, and Sarah Thomas, wife of John Hodgcock 
Jr., deceased the 25 th September 1769. 

" Oliver Thomas, aged 55 years the 24 th of June 1769, died the 3 rd day 
of October, and was buried the 6 inst. 1769." 

Feancis M. Hutchinson. 

Mueeay. — Wanted, the date of the death of George Washington 
Murray, son of Francis Murray, Esq., born September 25, 1788, in 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. -r 

Connolly. — Information is requested of James Connolly, born April 
1, 1781, in Philadelphia, and his brother, Thomas Connolly, born April 
9, 1783, in London, the sons of Lt. Col. John Connolly, of the British 
army. 

Naz. H. 

JBooft motfces. 

The Evolution of the Mason and Dixon Line. By Morgan 

Portiaux Robinson. 1892, 16 pp. 

The article begins with the royal grants to the London Company ; 
relates how, after much contention, the present State of Maryland 
was taken out of the territory originally granted to the London Com- 
pany and given to Lord Baltimore, and how, later, Delaware was sliced 
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out of the grant to Baltimore ; describes the trials of the surveyors in 
the Indian-infested wilderness between Philadelphia and the Alle- 
ghanies, as far as an Indian war-path on Duncard's Creek, where the 
Chiefs of the Six Nations notified the surveyors that they must halt, 
and finally traces the more modern steps that have been taken by the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware to preserve this line, 
and describes the work of rehabilitation that is now being prosecuted 
under the supervision of the Superintendent of the United States Geo- 
detic and Coast Survey. 

History op the Central High School op Philadelphia. By 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds, A.M., Professor of Political Science, 
Central High School, and Master of Archives of the Associated 
Alumni. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1902. Small 
8vo, 394 pp., with Appendixes, Illustrations, and an Index. 
It would be difficult to name a book which so closely approaches the 
model of what a history of an educational institution should be. It 
would also be difficult to name a book which surpasses in form and style 
and general appropriateness to the theme this recent issue from the best- 
known publishing house of Philadelphia. Professor Edmonds has done 
his work well, and printer and publisher have clothed it in an attractive 
dress. The theme, — the Central High School, — the author, and the 
publisher illustrate three things of which any city may be proud : an 
educational institution of high rank, a member of the Faculty of that 
institution competent to write its history, and a publishing house 
willing to do for the book all that it deserves. The result is that one 
reads the volume with pleasure, uncertain which to admire the more,— 
the competency and art of the author or the skill of the printer. 

At first thought it may seem a mere pastime to compile the history of 
a notable educational institution, but a little reflection convinces one 
of the peculiar difficulties which inhere to the undertaking. Of formal 
reports, statistics, traditions, and fragments of information of the subject 
there may be an abundance, but the mass is inert. The theme lacks the 
life of biography, the comprehension of history, the causal relation of 
science, and the ethics of literature. The narrative is of a corporation, 
— a creature and creation of an act of Assembly, — living, it is true, from 
generation to generation, and subserving the community as an instru- 
ment, but to the end a corporation having legal integrity but not always 
organic unity. An educational institution is a fluctuating quantity, 
depending for its character on the men who from time to time direct its 
functions. Primarily, therefore, the history of a school is the history of 
the men who have controlled its work. But it is more than a series of 
biographical sketches of professors and instructors. The school is a 
public institution, supported by taxation, administered by officials who, 
whether as members of its Faculty or of its Committee of the Board of 
Education, or as members of Council, reflect public opinion, organize 
the institution in harmony with that opinion, and thus align the 
institution with the communal interests of their time. Again, the 
students are a potent factor in its history. The Alumni of the Central 
High School of Philadelphia have now for many years composed a 
sufficiently numerous body to influence public opinion in the city. 
They are found at the head and front of the learned professions and of 
the industrial and commercial interests of Pennsylvania and the adjoin- 
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ing States. Their influence has in part shaped the career of their alma 
mater, at critical times in its history determining the appointments to 
its Faculty, and even to membership of the committee of the Board of 
Education in charge of the school. 

Nor is this all. No great school remains isolated. It sooner or 
later becomes a part of an educational life whose organs derive nourish- 
ment from a wide domain. The school illustrates, during its career, 
the rise and possibly the fall of many pedagogical theories. It is in 
itself a comment on educational ideas which have at times held sway 
over the public or over the minds of the directors of the school. Thus the 
history of the school is a chapter in the history of education, and it may 
be said to derive its chief interest from the relation of that chapter to 
education as a science. 

When Professor Edmonds undertook the task of writing a history of 
the Philadelphia Central High School, he essayed all the labor implied 
in preparing an outline of an important educational movement in which 
the school has been a potent factor. One does not proceed far into the 
pages of the book before he discovers that the task has been done ably and 
in excellent spirit. The reader becomes interested in the narrative at 
the opening paragraph, and the interest remains to the end. This is 
somewhat remarkable. The theme is not propitious for absorbing 
interest. One is led to expect a few sketches of the lives of eminent 
teachers, a few anecdotes well told, a bundle of reports and statistics, 
and weariness in profusion. The reader encounters not one of these dis- 
tressing stops. He is carried along by the current of interest, — a current 
reinforced by a charm and quality of style. Professor Edmonds is 
careful, modest, generous, and strong. The book gives constant evidence 
of reflection and sound judgment. Nowhere does he obtrude his 
opinions. Everywhere there are signs of research and accuracy. 

The Central High School, since its foundation some seventy years 
ago, has fixed the educational pace in Philadelphia. It may be said 
to have set the educational manners of the town. Its Faculty has at 
all times enrolled scholarly men, and one of the continuously inter- 
esting features of Professor Edmonds's book is his admirable series of 
biographical sketches of the teachers identified with the institution. 
Notable among these — not to mention the living — were Alexander 
Dallas Bache, E. Otis Kendall, Rembrandt Peale, John F. Frazer, John 
Seely Hart, James A. Kirkpatrick, Henry Hartshorne, and George 
Stuart. But the biography of the school is complete. Professor Ed- 
monds has by patient research recalled all that is worth recalling of 
the life and work of every man who has been a member of the Faculty. 
This forbidding task is done so admirably that the narrative nowhere 
becomes merely encyclopaedical. The art in the book is perhaps here 
best displayed. Professor Edmonds has succeeded in giving unity to 
his work by artistically weaving the life of the men with the life of 
the institution. A less skilful writer would have failed here signally. 

Running through the volume is a narrative of the evolution of educa- 
tion in Philadelphia during the last seventy years. To many readers 
this quality of the book will be its most attractive feature. The history 
of courses of study in a public school is not of itself very exciting 
reading. Professor Edmonds has succeeded in making this roster not 
merely readable but interesting. The history of education is the history 
of the human mind, and offers opportunities to the historian. The 
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reader of this volume need have no difficulty in following the struggle 
for a curriculum as it was carried on in this school. The battle has 
been lost and won by the classical party and by the commercial party. 
Notable campaigns have followed in succession, culminating in crises in 
the history of the school. President Bache inaugurated a regime of 
scientific research, resulting in the growth of a curriculum strong in 
scientific studies ; President Hart developed a curriculum equally 
strong in the classics ; President Hiche 1 devoted his strength to commer- 
cial and practical studies ; President Taylor co-operated in breaking 
with tradition, and inaugurated the era of university trained instructors ; 
his successors have developed a curriculum notably strong in historical, 
economic, and social subjects. In other words, the school has reflected 
the times, — Bache, the time of the revival of science, in the early forties ; 
Hart, that of the classical revival, in the decade before the civil war ; 
Bich6, that of the industrial revival which followed the outbreak of the 
war ; Taylor, that of the extension of the influence of the University of 
Pennsylvania under Dr. Pepper ; and the later Presidents of the 
school the evident tendencies of our own times. 

There was eminent propriety in Professor Edmonds's writing a history 
of the Central High School. Himself a graduate, cum summa laude, of 
the institution in 1891 ; an alumnus of the University of Pennsylvania, 
at which his career was notable and most promising ; Fellow in Political 
Science at Cornell University, and soon afterwards appointed professor 
in this subject in the Central High School, he embodies the best 
traditions of the institution, together with the training which comes by 
the assiduous pursuit of knowledge under highly favorable conditions. 
The High School is fortunate in its historian, and the cause of sound 
education has been advanced by this excellent narrative. The educa- 
tional institution of Philadelphia which is the theme of this admirable 
volume will henceforth appeal more strongly to the loyal support of the 
people of the city because its long and instructive history has been so 
well written. T. 



